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In the past year I have been asked during interviews on 
two different occasions what message I would like to 
convey directly to parents, teachers, and counselors of 
gifted children. Consequently, I have had a fair amount 
of time to think about this and have developed a list 
of eight topics I think are important enough to speak 
to quite directly. 

1. The first topic that I would like to address is the 
question “Are all students gifted?” The answer to this 
question is no. As Jim Gallagher has said on many 
occasions, “gifted in what?” To be gifted one must ulti- 
mately be gifted in something. All children are wonder- 
ful. They are considered in many cultures as the most 
valuable beings in the world. Even so, they are not 
gifted by the profession’s definitions. Giftedness is a 
scientific construct that has a relatively circumscribed 
definition. Therefore, only a small portion of children 
would actually be identified as gifted. 

2. Students with gifts and talents are as equally men- 
tally and physically healthy (if not more so) as the 
general population of students. Studies in the United 
States going back 80 or more years, along with mul- 
tiple more recent studies, have illustrated this fact 
again and again. Even in very specific areas such as 
suicidal behavior, recent research has shown that sui- 
cide ideation among the gifted is at the same level or 
less than that of the general population. And, while we 
do not know for sure in terms of prevalence rates of 
completed suicide, significant differences between the 
general population and students with gifts and talents 
have not been shown. 

3. This third issue is difficult to describe as it deals with 
how we come to know about gifted children. Who are 
the gifted, and how do we come to find them? We tend 
to define giftedness as children who require a special 


education. We tend to identify them on the basis of the 
potential or abilities for outstanding performance in 
the future. Then, over time, we anoint them gifted or 
talented on the basis of their achievement in a specific 
domain. 

Although these three emphases of definition, identifica- 
tion, and recognition seem quite similar, in fact they 
are different. With young students who have verbal 
skills, we typically find them with some indication on 
a standardized test or a hint a teacher picks up on. This 
is really an effort to predict the future by determining 
that a child has a need warranting a special education. 
Then we bring to bear what we can in terms of teach- 
ing, curriculum, and other opportunities to develop 
these potentialities into talent areas such as mathemat- 
ics, language arts, and the like. The primary problem 
is that we know there are influences on each of these 
three areas, including social class. So, economic status 
tends to end up being a very important variable that 
prevents us from identifying and providing the ser- 
vices these children need to be successful. This is very 
important given the increasing diversity in our country. 
This is, in my opinion, the most important issue of our 
day — finding and servicing all of the children with 
gifts and talents. 

4. Another very important issue is the fact that many 
of us have changed our views about what giftedness is, 
from that of an entity, meaning something that one is 
born with, to a phenomenon that that is incremen- 
tal in its development. Professionals including Carol 
Dweck have written about this way of thinking. The 
incremental model is much more representative of 
what actually takes place in a person’s life from birth 
until death relative to developing specific skills. Across 
the lifespan, people receive instruction, struggle with 
some failure and develop knowledge and skills. This is 
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a much healthier notion to guide the 
efforts of a parent, teacher, or coun- 
selor in terms of the work we do on 
behalf of our children. We should not 
think of them as fully formed because 
someone has anointed them as gifted 
(entity model). But, rather, we should 
think of them as requiring a special 
education now and over time. With 
our expertise being brought to bear, 
the child will hopefully reach his or 
her full potential. 

5. The fifth topic is parenting and the 
development of students with gifts and 
talents. The research base here over the 
years has been rather meager but it is 
growing. We know from research on 
the development of children in general 
that there are predictable outcomes of 
parenting styles and approaches. As 
we continue to pursue the develop- 
ment of students with gifts and tal- 
ents, we need to conduct considerable 
research in this area so we can better 
guide and prepare parents to work 
with children. Engaging children in 
dialogue that accentuates communi- 
cation, while at the same time help- 
ing them individuate, can lead to high 
levels of agency and greater life suc- 
cesses. Until the research base in this 
area expands, however, we would be 
wise to draw on the best practices of 
parenting research in general. We also 
can draw from research investigating 
the lived experiences of gifted students 
and how they cope with their lives in 
school. These two databases will shed 
light on parenting issues. With gifted 
studies research, we should carefully 
monitor the growing research bases on 
perfectionism and resiliency and gifted 
students. Insights about parenting stu- 
dents with gifts and talents, while in its 
early stages, are being revealed, holding 
great promise for guiding parenting 
practices in the future. 


6. The next issue is diversity and gift- 
edness. There is so much yet to know 
about diversity and gifted students 
that we are just scratching the service. 
All groups of people have samples 
within them who have outstanding 
potential to develop into great talents 
within and outside of the traditional 
culture they represent. Moreover, as 
we become more diverse as a coun- 
try, this fact has become increasingly 
obvious in some areas such as the 
visual arts, where there is a physical 
manifestation of emerging talent that 
most adults can recognize. It is easy to 
garner the resources to support these 
students while other talent domains 
such as early mathematic potential or 
logic takes awhile to reveal itself in a 
manner that the general population 
can understand. So much work needs 
to be done in the area of diversity and 
giftedness to maximize the potential of 
all the students. 

An interesting corollary to the diver- 
sification of America intersecting with 
the technology evolution is playing 
out socially among our students. We 
have been living through fascinating 
changes in American culture over the 
past 20 years or so as an evolution of 
technologies in terms of laptop com- 
puters, desktop computers, and, more 
recently, gaming in the extent to which 
people from all walks of life participate 
in these activities. One of the mani- 
festations of this evolution has been 
the change of the language associated 
historically with gifted children such as 
being called a nerd, a geek, a brainiac, 
or any number of other things. This 
evolution where gifted children often 
are top competitors in games, in fix- 
ing computers, or in setting up things 
has raised their status in the general 
population. Stores have Geek Squads 
and adults will use the term geek or 
nerdzs an adjective rather than a noun. 
I think it is showing that as our coun- 
try becomes more diverse, being an 


academically or intellectually gifted 
person gets defined in the broad con- 
text and over time is becoming less as a 
problem for gifted people as compared 
to what it was 50 or even 20 years ago. 

7. True for the general population of 
adolescents, and especially true for 
some gifted adolescents, is the desire 
for authenticity among the adults they 
deal with. In my work at the Indiana 
Academy, I observed that many intel- 
lectually gifted adolescents desired 
interactions to be absolutely authentic 
and when they assess that an adult per- 
son is not being authentic — genuine — 
not only do they devalue that person 
but it causes them conflict in trying 
to make sense out of the importance 
they describe to adults and the authen- 
tic behavior. For some of these gifted 
young people, they conclude that most 
people are inauthentic most of the time 
and that the only true feeling is that of 
pain, and that every other feeling state 
is more manufactured than authentic. 
There are all sorts of negative ramifica- 
tions to the belief that this feeling state 
of pain is the only genuine one. One 
of the results is students will find ways 
to feel pain so they feel themselves to 
be authentic, so they have feelings 
they can identify, and so they can gain 
a sense of relief. We know from our 
research that cutting behavior among 
our youth, adolescents, and young 
adults has increased quite a bit in the 
last 20 years and in my opinion is quite 
likely associated in some cases with this 
desire for authenticity. 

8. The last important issue is that it 
is incumbent upon us as adults to act 
proactively on behalf of students with 
gifts and talents. The important point 
here is that we should all feel morally 
obligated to act on behalf of students 
with gifts and talents because not to 
do so is, in fact, choosing not to act. 

continued on page 65 
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You recently served as editor o/Gifted 
Child Quarterly. Can you tell us some 
of the challenges you faced as an editor 
of a publication that serves educators, 
parents , and gifted children? 

The challenge of being an editor is 
just keeping up. Manuscripts come in 
daily. I had a rule that I had to deal with 
whatever came in, in a particular week, 
by the end of that week. Otherwise, I 
could not keep up. Other challenges 
included finding enough really good 
reviewers and not overtaxing good ones 
by sending them too many papers. And, 
there were times when I felt a paper was 
simply not appropriately developed 
enough for publication, even though 
the reviewers may have liked it. I always 
agonized over those situations. Rarely 
did I have an author who was upset 
with my decision and wrote me an 
angry e - mail or letter. 

You currently serve as a board member 
of the National Association for Gifted 
Children. Can you describe some of your 
responsibilities in this position? 


continued from page 41 

Inaction has all sorts of consequences 
for gifted students in terms of their 
not being challenged in school, feeling 
frustrated, feeling unvalued, feeling like 
there is something wrong with them, 
and so forth. We cannot be guilty of 
turning a blind eye to the social and 
emotional issues and needs of students 
with gifts and talents. If we do nothing, 
we become complicit in the decline of 
their psychological well-being. 

One approach to engaging others is 
for us use language that does not pit 
us against our colleagues. For example, 
when we talk about students with gifts 
and talents, we should frame our con- 
versation within the goal set that our 


Well, right now I am serving as 
Governance Secretary. In that role, I 
help the organization with policy. I 
develop it, revise it, figure out if we 
need policy that is currently lacking, 
etc. I like the role very much. It is inter - 
esting to me and it helps me develop as 
an administrator. It also involves a lot 
of working with groups of people to 
try to get consensus. I enjoy that and 
sometimes it is very challenging. I also 
have liked being on the board because 
there are so many interesting people on 
it with different viewpoints. It is very 
intellectually stimulating. 

What research/writing are you currently 
working on? 

I am working on a special issue on 
distance education for GCT. I also 
am writing a chapter for a book Rena 
Subotnik and colleagues are putting 
together on the use of statistics in 
gifted education research. About 10 
very good statisticians wrote chap - 
ters on their specialty area of statistics 
applied to gifted education research. 


My job is to respond to those chap - 
ters and apply their recommendations. 
This has been very challenging to me 
but a good experience — a growing 
experience. I also am starting a large 
study of the sociability and social skills 
of gifted children along with my col - 
leagues, Dr. Seon - Young Tee, with 
whom I have collaborated a great deal 
in the last 5 years, and Dana Thomson, 
who works here at CTD in the GTT 
program. We want to know how gifted 
kids vary in terms of their social skills 
and sociability and peer relations. We 
want to see if, in fact, higher ability 
kids have more difficulty and whether 
being in gifted programs assists kids 
and makes it easier for them to find a 
peer group, feel accepted, etc. We also 
want to investigate whether gifted chil 
dren who experience difficulty making 
or finding friends have parents who 
may have experienced that as well 
when they were children. So, we are 
interested also in the role of the family 
in developing social skills and sociabil - 
ipp GCT 
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schools should aspire to all students 
maximizing their potential, including 
gifted children. This will allow a dif- 
ferent kind of conversation to be held 
than often occurs. This goal for students 
runs counter to minimum competency 
testing common to the U.S. Changing 
the conversation from minimum com- 
petency to maximizing the potential of 
all students will dramatically affect the 
opportunities for all students, including 
students with gifts and talents. 

The social and emotional develop- 
ment of students with gifts and talents 
lasts a lifetime. We have learned many 
important lessons about how to help 
them develop during their school-age 


years and with this newfound knowl- 
edge have corresponding responsibility 
to act. The eight issues discussed in this 
column bring to light some of the cur- 
rent thinking that can be helpful to 
those of us (parents, teachers, coun- 
selors) who are in important positions 
to help them develop. Understanding 
what giftedness actually is and is not, 
how to identify it, moving from an 
entity model of giftedness to an incre- 
mental model, continuing to strive 
to be as effective a parent as one can 
be, and understanding the needs of 
authenticity enable adults to assist in 
the social and emotional development 
of students with gifts and talents. 6CT 
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